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evence|on Children and Youth 


TO YOU, OUR CHILDREN 


A citizens’ conference charts a course toward 
the future well-being of children and youth 


MARY TAYLOR, Director, Division of Reports, Children’s Bureau 


IVE THOUSAND delegates to 
HF the Midcentury White House 

Conference on Children and 
Youth demonstrated that a confer- 
ence can be a good way to give your- 
self and the country a great big 
hand on a great big problem. 

No previous White House Confer- 
ence on children had sought answers 
to so difficult a question: How can 
we develop in children the mental, 
emotional, and spiritual qualities es- 
sential to individual happiness and 
responsible citizenship, and what 
physical, emotional, and social con- 
ditions are necessary to this develop- 
ment? No earlier one had brought 
together so great a variety of citizen 
experience and background. None 
had such a low average age, for 400 
of the delegates were under 21 
years. Despite the toughness of the 
problem they faced, the wide dis- 
parity of age, experience, and points 
of view, and the number of con- 
ferees, this historic gathering in 
Washington, from December 3 to 7, 
set off a chain reaction that promises 
many things to many adults as well 
as children in the years ahead. 

It may have been the solemnity of 
the moment that helped to make this 
conference the cohesive thing it was. 
The threat of war showed up in 
every session. Delegates shared 
with President Truman, who ad- 
dressed them midway through the 
sessions, the consciousness that the 
immediate “serious crisis in world 
affairs overshadows all that we do.” 
But that consciousness made even 
more urgent the need, as the Presi- 
dent said, “to preserve the elements 
of our American way of life that are 
the basic source of our strength... 
We cannot insulate our children 
from the uncertainties of the world 
in which we live or from the impact 
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of the problems that confront us 
all,” the President had said. “What 
we can do—and what we must do— 
is to equip them to meet these prob- 
lems, to do their part in the total ef- 
fort, and to build up those inner re- 
sources of character which are the 
main strength of the American peo- 
ple.” 

From the opening to the closing 
hours of the conference, there was 
an atmosphere of dedicatedness that 
comes only when every member 
feels personally responsible for the 
success of a meeting. ‘Postmen,’ 
remarked a tired but impressed 
doorman as he locked the door one 
midnight, ‘“‘postmen have nothing on 
these people.”” From 9 o’clock in 
the morning to well after 10 o’clock 
at night, through 414 days, the del- 
egates were hard at work, sharing 
experience and knowledge, and 
searching confidently and _ persist- 
ently for common ground on which 
to build a platform for action. 

Common ground was found, and 
a platform was built out of the 
thinking, convictions, and hopes of 
a people dedicated to the demo- 
cratic way of building things. It 
was built by housewives and doc- 
tors; by teachers and farmers; by 
priests, rabbis, and ministers; by 
lumbermen and psychiatrists; by 
high-school seniors and social work- 
ers; by American Indian mothers, 
Negro college presidents, trade 
unionists, economists, and company 
presidents. No more truly Ameri- 
can document on the subject of chil- 
dren and youth was ever issued in 
our country. 


Based on a firm foundation 


Much of the credit for the acute- 
ness of thinking and comprehensive- 
ness of concept of conference delib- 


erations and actions must go to the 
2 years of preparation which went 
before it. 

During those 2 years, every State 
and Territory of the United States 
had a conference committee gather- 
ing facts, coalescing opinions, and 
projecting plans for the future. A 
thousand counties had similar com- 
mittees. Over 100,000 citizens con- 
tributed to the work of these com- 
mittees, and the report of the ad- 
visory council on State and local ac- 
tion was in the hands of every dele- 
gate before he arrived in Washing- 
ton. 

Similarly, 464 national organiza- 
tions had been giving conference ob- 
jectives close study, and the report 
on their activities and reeommenda- 
tions was one of the conferees’ tools. 
Thirty-seven units of the Federal 
Government had pulled together a 
picture of their services for chil- 
dren. An advisory council on youth 
participation had stimulated parti- 
cipation of young people in State 
and local activities, helped in plan- 
ing conference meetings, and mo- 
bilized the thinking of young people 
from across the country for the ben- 
efit of delegates. 

Researchers and students from 
over 150 universities, foundations, 
clinics, and other centers, helped by 
a fact-finding staff at headquarters, 
had contributed to an ambitious sur- 
vey of our present knowledge of 
what contributes to healthy person- 
ality development and how it can 
be achieved. The results of this fact 
finding was in the hands of dele- 
gates in advance of the Washington 
meeting. A chart book, showing in 
dramatic but simple style the basic 
statistical facts about the children 
of the United States, served as a 
fourth preconference document. 
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So, when conference doors were 
opened on the evening of December 
3 for the first general session, it was 
a thoughtful and well-documented 
group of citizens that bowed its 
heads for the opening invocation. 

Guiding and stimulating these 
preparatory activities for more than 
a year had been a national commit- 
tee of 52 members, appointed by 
the President, with Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing as 
chairman; Dr. Leonard Mayo, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, and Dr. George D. Stoddard 
as four vice chairmen; and Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, as secretary. For a 
year and a half a smal! staff, work- 
ing out of headquarters in Washing- 
ton, had been assisting this commit- 
tee and its advisory councils. 

So intense was the interest in the 
forthcoming conference, it had long 
been clear that Washington’s larg- 
est meeting place would be required 
to accommodate the number of citi- 
zens who wished to assemble for 
this historic event. For this reason, 
the National Guard Armory, Wash- 
ington’s largest meeting place, was 
engaged. The national committee 
worked out the basis for selection of 
delegates. Invitations from the 
President were extended largely on 
the basis of nominations by the four 
advisory councils to the conference. 
Invitations also went to all members 
of Congress, all Governors of States 
and Territories, and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia; 
to 300 conference speakers and lead- 
ers, and to the press. Close to 300 
visitors from abroad attended ses- 
sions as observers. 

Looking back on the cnormous 
distances in the Armory, on the long 
lines at the improvised cafeteria 
where most delegates ate lunch and 
supper snacks so as not to miss anv 
conference session, and the great 
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medley of meetings that took place 
morning, afternoon, and evening, 
one delegate decided that if she at- 
tends the 1960 White House Con- 
ference, she will come equipped 
with a motor-scooter, a picnic bas- 
ket, and a hearing aid! 


For spiritual guidance 


In many ways delegates were 
given the chance to develop a feel- 
ing of group consciousness and 
group accomplishment. At general 
sessions, held at the start and close 
of each of the 3 days, distinguished 
leaders highlighted problems that 
the conferees should face up to in 
constructing their platform. (Else- 
where in this issue we excerpt re- 
marks from those speeches.) One 
evening was taken over by the young 
delegates, whose report, “Each Is 
of Infinite Worth,” was presented 
in dramatic form. Spokesmen for 
the other three advisory councils 
addressed the conference at another 
evening meeting. Each general ses- 
sion began with prayer offered by 
a clergyman. 

To get a better close-up of the 
many facets of healthy personality 
development, delegates then divided 
up among 31 panel sessions. Fif- 
teen were held simultaneously on 
the first full working day; 16, on the 
second. These information-giving 
sessions were conducted in various 
ways: some had principal speak- 
ers; some were round-table discus- 
sions; some were “buzz’’ sessions. 
To show how parent-child relation- 
ships, favorable or unfavorable, de- 
velop, a series of half-hour dramatic 
sketches, sponsored by the National 
Association for Mental Health, were 
played by the American Theatre 
Wing at two panel sessions. Dele- 
gates chose the panels they wished 
to attend. 

But the real work of the confer- 





ence went on in 35 “work groups,” 
organized in five broad sections: I, 
furthering healthy personality de- 
velopment in children and youth; 
II, Furthering healthy personality 
development through the family, the 
church, the school, and other social 
institutions; III, Making more posi- 
tive the influence of religious, social, 
and economic forces on personality 
development; IV, Furthering the 
healthy personality development of 
children in special situations; and 
V, Mobilizing citizens for the im- 
provement of conditions affecting 
the personality development of chil- 
dren and youth. 

Work groups held three sessions, 
each of them lasting a half day. 
In accepting invitations to the con- 
ference, delegates had committed 
themselves to join one work group 
and stay with it throughout its 
sessions. Each delegate had indi- 
cated his first, second, and third 
choices of work groups; and, so far 
as the size of rooms permitted, first 
choices were respected by the con- 
ference planning committee which 
made work-group assignments. 

Doctors of philosophy rubbed 
shoulders with college freshmen; 
city people with those from the coun- 
try; housewives with top-notch edu- 
cators; social workers with business- 
men. Coming from all kinds of 
places, with all kinds of back- 
grounds, and ranging in age from 
14 to—well, no one knows the age 
of the oldest delegate—members of 
each work group had one thing in 
common: a firm determination to 
find a basis for common agreement 
on some aspect of the great problem 
before the conference. 

“Only a miracle,” one foreign vis- 
itor, unused to American ways, ap- 
prehensively predicted, could make 
something emerge from such hete- 
rogeneous groups of people. But he 
was wrong. Each group, after ex- 
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ploring itself, knuckled down to its 
real business, and by the end of its 
third session had envolved a series 
of recommendations which became 
the ground plan for the platform 
later adopted by the whole confer- 
ence. Work-group recommenda- 
tions moved to the section leaders, 
who consolidated them into propos- 
als which went to a conference rec- 
ommendations committee. Work- 
ing through most of the night, this 
committee was ready, on the morn- 
ing of the last conference day, with 
a draft platform. 

Right there, on the final day, dem- 
ocracy went into high gear. The 
program called for an hour and a 
half of discussion of the proposed 
platform. In the great American 
tradition of free speech, it seemed 
that everyone wanted to speak his 
piece. Microphones strategically 
placed around the hall gave dele- 
gates many chances to be heard. 
Votes were taken on issues on which 
there was sharp division, on rulings 
of the chairman with which dele- 
gates disagreed, on timing of de- 
bate. So intensely determined were 
the delegates to make this platform 
something that was their own, the 
scheduled afternoon program was 
canceled in favor of continued dis- 
cussion of the platform from the 
floor. All day. it was an American 
“town meeting” in the best tradi- 
tional form. By the close of the day, 
these 5,000 delegates had adopted 
a document, including a Pledge to 
Children, which represented their 
own group wisdom, not something 
that had been handed to them. “If 
this is democracy,” an international 
observer commented, “I don’t won- 
der you are proud of it and want to 
fight for it.’ 

Possibly no two histories of the 
Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth will 
read quite the same, so infinitely 
varied were the impressions any one 
of the 5,000 delegates could take 
away with him. But running through 
them all are pretty sure to be a few 
common strands. 

Democracy’s great responsibility 
“to produce socially minded cooper- 
ative adults without sacrificing indi- 
viduals—a more difficult task man 
has never faced before’’—was in- 
evitably a central concern of the 
conferees. In scores of ways, they 
explored the ingredients of a 
healthy personality, the interper- 
sonal and social forces that work 
for and against its development, the 
kinds of help that children and 
youth have a right to expect from 
their families, schools, churches, 
and government if they are to have 
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a chance to grow in physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social health. 

All institutions and individuals 
touching the lives of children and 
youth, it was stressed over and over, 
share in the great task of creating 
an environment in which healthy 
personality has a chance to bloom. 
That calls for more and better- 
trained professional workers; work- 
ers who are trained not merely in 
their own specialty but also in an 
understanding of how the normal 
child grows in health; workers who 
are eternally conscious that they are 
dealing not just with the head, or 
body, or mind, or heart of a child 
but with his whole person. 


Spotlight on parents 


Major responsibility for nurtur- 
ing this healthy personality, it was 
generally agreed, rests with par- 
ents. Recognizing this, most of the 
groups brought a large measure of 
sympathy and understanding to 
these central characters of the con- 
ference. ‘‘Experts are helping moth- 
ers too much,” one delegate ob- 
served. ‘Mothers are not ready for 
all the psychology and psychiatry 
they’re expected to practice on their 
children. We jump from one feel- 
ing to another and end up feeling 
completely inadequate.” Against 
that warning was the assurance that 
came repeatedly: “If children know 
they are fundamentally liked, ac- 
cepted, and believed in, they can 
stand the mistakes their parents in- 
evitably make.” “Don’t keep the 
child in the oven or in a refrigera- 
tor,” cautioned one delegate, ‘‘just 
keep him warm with affection and 


understanding.’ One of the ways of 
helping parents who are already do- 
ing a good job to do a better one 
might be “‘well-family conferences,” 
comparable to well-baby clinics. 
Journalists might help, too, a group 
said, by “publicizing parents who 
have made an exceptional success, 
instead of writing so much about 
problem children and broken 
homes.” Still another group heard 
family allowances extolled as an aid 
in building family strength. 

“In democracies youth face diffi- 
culties greater in some ways than in 
totalitarian states because freedom, 
plus insistence on personal respon- 
sibility, creates an element of con- 
flict,” one delegate reminded his 
group as they explored conflicts in 
personality development. A basic 
conflict noted by many groups was 
the one between theory and prac- 
tice in interracial relations. “Preju- 
dice and discrimination,”’ said one 
speaker, “‘are contrary to the find- 
ings of scientific knowledge, inimi- 
cal to the teachings of religion, and 
an obstacle to the working of a de- 
mocracy.” “The fact that people 
with prejudices seem to possess tem- 
porary gains from their prejudicial 
action,” another delegate com- 
mented, “is overbalanced by the 
long-run loss to the community.” So 
deeply did the youth delegates to 
the conference feel about making 
practice conform to principle that 
they chose to protect their members 
from any racial prejudices by living 
all together in barracks furnished 
by the Army. Ina resolution which 
they submitted to the conference, 
their advisory council called on all 


In the great hall outside the main auditorium, exhibits suggested graphically the activi- 
ties of groups — governmental, international, and voluntary — working with children. 
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This typical information panel is studying how prejudice and discrimina- 
Thirty-one panels met during the conference. 
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organizations connected with the 
conference to ‘“‘take positive action 
to eliminate the cause of discrimina- 
tion and to foster an aggressive pro- 
gram of civil rights.” 

War, and defenses against it, nat- 
urally were in the forefront of the 
thinking of many delegates, many 
work groups. “We must remem- 
ber,” cautioned one pane! speaker, 
“that the most important security 
we can provide for our children and 
youth is the security against physi- 
cal annihilation.”’ At the same time, 
another group of delegates asked it- 
self: “Are we going to be carried 
away with this heavy industrial and 
military need, and sell our chil- 
dren down the river?” Various 
work groups came up with specific 
suggestions on how to avoid this out- 
come. “The armed services,” said 
one, “should use the individual ac- 
cording to his talents, background, 
and physical ability.” “Our young 
adults should be encouraged to stay 
in school as long as possible until 
mobilization takes them away,” was 
another suggestion. “We need 
more association and identification 
with men for the preadolescent 
boy,” said another. ‘‘Maybe,”’ said 
a speaker, “‘we should make strong 
efforts to keep mothers in the home, 
rearing their babies and young chil- 
dren,’ rather than enlist them for 
war work. One youth delegate 
capped the discussion on what ef- 
fect mobilization has on youth by 
saying to her group: “It breaks up 
our homes, frightens us about the 
future; our plans are all messed up, 
it delays progress. . . But bet your 
boots, the young people—the teen- 
agers—will work to make our coun- 


affect personality. 
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try stand for the ideals which we 
have learned in a real democracy.” 

Prime emphasis was placed on 
spiritual values in the growth of a 
healthy personality throughout the 
discussions. The youth delegates 
placed it top on their list of essen- 
tials. ‘Spiritual values,” the report 
of the advisory council on youth par- 
ticipation had said, “should influ- 
ence every action of our life and 
have a day-by-day meaning.” ‘“Re- 
ligion cannot be compartmental- 
ized,” one work group said. “It 
must be a pervasive influence ex- 
tending over all of life and to all our 
youth.” “Unless and until the cri- 
teria which religion provides for all 
races and conditions of men are 
commonly accepted, democracy it- 
self cannot be on a firm foundation.” 
Delegates referred to the ‘“‘fact find- 
ing’ materials which had _ been 
given them and which emphasized 
the pervasive importance of the 
ethical and moral affirmations of re- 
ligion in developing sound values 
and a sense of security and well-be- 
ing in children and their parents. 
While the vote on the final plat- 
form was strongly in favor of sep- 
aration of church and State, par- 
ticularly in public education, the 
function of the church in giving 
meaning to life, in helping to resolve 
the problems of youth, in serving as 
“liaison between God and man,” was 
stressed again and again. 

Many observations of specialists 
and of laymen on these vast and in- 
tricate problems of personality de- 
velopment may now have a sound 
of finality. Actually there was 
throughout all the sessions of the 
conference a very present sense of 
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the inadequacy of our knowledge of 
the way children do or should grow. 
Strong pleas for more research were 
heard from many speakers. At the 
same time, as one distinguished 
psychiatrist put it, “Though our 
knowledge is incomplete in most 
aspects of personality development, 
there is plenty of knowledge to do 
an infinitely better job than is being 
done today.” “There is an art as 
well as a science of application,” 
another expert pointed out. Theo- 
ries that are insufficiently tested, re- 
search results that are inadequately 
collated, and psychological resist- 
ance to truth that “hurts” are three 
of the blocks to effective applica- 
tion. 


Delegates spread word-of-mouth reports 


In these short pages only a 
“tester” can be given of the flavor 
of a conference that ranged’ over 
many of the most fundamental ques- 
tions facing this midcentury period, 
and that involved the participation 
of so many people. A much more 
complete summary of conference 
proceedings will be available by the 
end of April. But even more im- 
portant than the official report 
which will be forthcoming are the 
personal ones which all of the 
5,000 delegates are spreading right 
now in their own communities and 
through their many organizational 
associations. The group spirit which 
fired the Washington conference 
cannot help but light the way to a 
deeper understanding, a_ broader 
kinship, and a higher resolve among 
all who cherish and serve children 
and youth in the decade ahead. 


India, 


international 


meets two 
observers, 


youth delegates. 
from 41 countries. 





WHAT THE CONFERENCE 


RECOMMENDS 


Believing in the primacy of spiritual 
values, democratic practice, and the 
dignity and worth of every human 
being, and recognizing that these are 
essential to individual happiness and 
responsible citizenship, we have come 
together to inquire— 


How the necessary mental, 
emotional, and spiritual quali- 
ties may be developed in chil- 
dren, and 


How the physical, economic, 
and social conditions favorable 
to such development may be as- 
sured. 


And having found that children re- 
quire for their fullest development— 


Regard for their individual 
worth and sensitive respect for 
their feelings from all who 
touch their lives; 


Loving care and guidance from 
mothers and fathers, who have 


a sense of the privilege and re- 
sponsibility which parenthood 
involves, and who have confi- 
dence in their own capacity to 
to rear a child; 


A secure home that is free from 
want and dread of want, and 
provides all family members 
with a satisfying physical, 
aesthetic, social, and spiritual 
environment; 


A community whose citizens 
are dedicated to establishing 
the values and practices that 
make life meaningful and 
abundant for children of all 
colors, creeds, and customs, 
and to cooperating in an en- 
deavor to express these values 
and practices in daily living; 


Full access to health, educa- 
tional, recreational, social, and 
religious services and _ pro- 
grams, directed toward the 
well-being of all they serve; 


We therefore recommend with respect to— 


] Furthering healthy personality development 


generally in children and youth 


1 That research on child develop- 

ment and adjustment be ex- 
panded and that such research in- 
clude longitudinal studies in rela- 
tions and factors that affect behav- 
ior and adjustment, so that a con- 
tinuing understanding of infants, 
children, and youth and a sound 
basis for practice will be provided; 
that public and private agencies 
give support to extending research 
pertaining to healthy personality 
with attention to the synthesis, in- 
terpretation, and dissemination of 
the findings. 


2 That greater emphasis be placed 

by the various professions on 
utilizing methods and seeking new 
means of bringing the parents into 
thinking and planning with and for 
their children. 


3 That education for parenthood 
be made available to all through 
educational, health, recreation, re- 
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ligious, and welfare agencies main- 
taining professional standards and 
staffed by properly qualified indi- 
viduals. 
4 That specialists and agencies 
take every opportunity to foster 
and increase parents’ feelings of sat- 
isfaction and self-confidence in their 
ability for child rearing; that mate- 
rial concerning the growth and de- 
velopment of children be made as 
reassuring and nontechnical as pos- 
sible, and that false standards of 
perfection not be held up. 


5 That elementary, secondary, 

college, and community educa- 
tion include such appropriate ex- 
periences and studies of childhood 
and family life as will help- young 
people to achieve the maturity es- 
sential to the role of parenthood. 


6 That there be further study of 
the underlying causes of broken 
homes and the increase in divorce. 


Concern on the part of all citi- 
zens for all children; 


Devotion to the pursuit of 
knowledge and the wide appli- 
cation of that which is known. 


If they are to grow in— 
Trust in themselves and others; 


Independence and _ initiative 
coupled with a true sense of be- 
ing related to others; 


Satisfaction in bringing indi- 
vidual and shared tasks to com- 
pletion; 


A sense of personal destiny of 
the responsible roles they will 
eventually play as_ parents, 
workers, citizens; 


The capacity for the love that 
underlies the family and that 
ideally comes to embrace all 
mankind; 

Creativity that brings into be- 
ing new life, new relationships, 
new values, and new things of 
beauty and usefulness, and 
cherishes them for their worth; 


Integrity that sees each life as 
personally meaningful within 
the period of history in which 
it is lived, and in relation to 
enduring values. 


7 That children be provided with 
opportunities that are wide in 
range and challenging in nature, 
emphasizing exploration, participa- 
tion, and social experience in an en- 
vironment that is rich and stimulat- 
ing; and that expectations of 
achievement be in harmony with 
each child’s ability and growth. 


8 That all professions dealing 

with children be given, as an in- 
tegral part of their preparation, a 
common core of experiences dealing 
with fundamental concepts of hu- 
man behavior, including the need to 
consider the total person as well as 
any specific disorder; the interrela- 
tionship of physical, mental, social, 
religious, and cultural forces; the 
importance of interpersonal rela- 
tionships; the role of self-under- 
standing; and emphasis on the posi- 
tive recognition and production of 
healthy personalities and the treat- 
ment of variations; and that lay 
people be oriented through formal 
or informal education to an under- 
standing of the importance of the 
foregoing concepts. 


9 That steps be taken at National, 
State, and local levels to improve 
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the facilities and increase the output 
of professional schools preparing 
persons for services to children. 


10 That more energetic efforts be 

made by both public and private 
organizations for support of selec- 
tive recruitment and training of pro- 
fessional workers and for an exten- 
sive program of scholarships. 


11 That professional workers be 

trained in such a way that they 
will understand and respect other 
professional skills and contributors 
so that they may work together to 
further community growth. Some 
of the ways this might be achieved 
are: 


a In all levels of undergraduate 
education, students should receive 
broad preparation in the knowl- 
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14 That prompt action be taken at 
the national level to provide 
funds supplementing those of States 
and localities for the early develop- 
ment of adequate local health serv- 
ice throughout the country, such ac- 
tion being particularly needed be- 
cause of the physical and mental ef- 
fects of mobilization and war on 
mothers, children, and youth. 


15 That all States establish stand- 
ards for the hospital care of 
mothers and children, in order to as- 
sure the quality of care which mod- 
ern science knows how to give; and 
that these standards take into ac- 
count the importance of avoiding 
unnecessary distress and anxiety. 


16 That further Federal aid be pro- 

vided to the States for educa- 
tional services, in tax-supported 
public schools, without Federal con- 
trol, to help equalize educational 
opportunity; the issue of auxiliary 
services to be considered on its mer- 
its in separate legislation. 


17 That racial segregation in edu- 
cation be abolished. 


18 That it be made possible for 

qualified youth to obtain college 
or university education which would 
otherwise be denied them because 
of inability to pay. 


19 That as a desirable supplement 

to home life, nursery schools 
and kindergartens, provided they 
meet high professional standards, 
be included as a part of public edu- 
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edge of human growth, behavior, 
and motivation which ought to be 
common knowledge for all stu- 
dents. This would also serve as 
a background for professional 
education. 


b In schools preparing for profes- 
sional work, there should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum through 
both the classroom and field ex- 
perience opportunities for cooper- 
ative work on problems common 
to all professional interests, in- 
cluding study in human growth 
and change and in family coun- 
seling. 


ec The practicing professional 
worker should further his train- 
ing by seeking, utilizing, and pro- 
moting opportunities to relate to 
and participate with other pro- 
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cational opportunity for children. 


20 That school lunches be provided 

and that children unable to pay 
for their lunches be furnished them 
free, without being differentiated 
from the children who pay. 


21 That local boards of education 
accept full responsibility for 
planning and providing adequate 
educational programs and services, 
including: special services, to meet 
the needs of children with physical 
and mental limitations, and that 
State departments of education ac- 
cept responsibility for leadership 
service in realizing this objective. 


22 That guidance and counseling 

services in schools, employment 
offices, and youth-serving agencies 
be strengthened and extended, and 
that such services take into account 
emotional factors involved in voca- 
tional adjustment and aptitudes for 
specific jobs. 


23 That, recognizing that knowl- 

edge and understanding of relig- 
ious and ethical concepts are essen- 
tial to the development of spiritual 
values, and that nothing is of greater 
importance to the moral and spirit- 
ual health of our Nation than the 
work of: religious education in our 
homes and families, and in our in- 
stitutions of organized religion, we 
nevertheless strongly affirm the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and 
State which has been the keystone 
of our American democracy, and de- 


fessional and citizens’ groups in 
resolving problems of the individ- 
ual and the community. 


d Orientation programs should be 
planned for all professional per- 
sons and interprofessional groups 
in the community. 


12 That ways and means be found 

for the formal and informal in- 
service education of professional 
people and that information on 
promising practices be widely dis- 
seminated. 


13 That an inquiring attitude be 

maintained toward all services, 
with appropriate provision at all 
levels for continuous scientific study 
of needs, objectives, alternative 
methods, and effectiveness of pro- 
grams. 


clare ourselves unalterably opposed 
to the use of the public schools, 
directly or indirectly, for religious 
educational purposes. 


24 That the churches of various 

faiths coordinate, strengthen, 
and expand their religious services 
and activities with particular respect 
to rural areas and areas of special 
economic need. 


25 That youth have an equal chance 

with adults to participate in 
planning and carrying out recrea- 
tional activities, and that as a prac- 
tical aid to such planning, States be 
encouraged to establish official State 
recreation agencies to provide coun- 
seling, information, and assistance 
to communities, particularly small 
towns and rural areas. 


26 That more emphasis be put on 
the effects of recreational and 
creative activities on the personality 
of the individual, and that in all 
neighborhoods where children and 
youth reside, recreation centers be 
provided under professional and 
voluntary supervision. 
27 That, as an aid to the economic 
' stability of children and their 
mothers, the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance program be further ex- 
tended to cover workers not pres- 
ently included, and benefits made 
more adequate; and that similar 
improvements be made in State un- 
employment insurance laws. 


28 That Federal grants to States for 

public assistance be varied with 
the financial ability of the States but 
made sufficient to protect children’s 
personalities from the ill effects of 
inadequate income. 


29 That restrictive eligibility pro- 
visions be eliminated from public 
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assistance programs so as to provide 
assistance to all children in need. 


30 That there be a comprehensive 

study of the present body of law 
relating to children and families and 
the methods implementing such 
laws; the study to include laws that 
impede the progress of Indians in 
fields of social and cultural advan- 
tage. 


31 That law schools include courses 

on family law and the relation 
of the law to other professions, and 
that schools of social work include 
courses on the law and its phi- 
losophy. 


32 That, in accordance with State- 
wide standards, courts of supe- 
rior jurisdiction, having judges qual- 
ified in the law and with an under- 
standing of social and psychological 
factors, and having qualified proba- 
tion staff and auxiliary personnel, 
be available for all cases of children 
with problems that require court 
action in rural and urban areas. 


33 That standards be developed for 
juvenile services in police de- 

partments. 

34 That the preventive and treat- 
ment functions of social agen- 

cies, police, courts, institutions, and 

after-care agencies be coordinated 


3. 


42 That all groups concerned de- 

velop and maintain programs for 
protecting the healthy personality 
oft children living under the stress 
of defense preparation. 


43 That the sacrifices demanded in 

the present emergency be shared 
by all individuals and groups in the 
population and that the services of 
men with physical and other disa- 
bilities be utilized in some capacity 
without the use of categories such 
as 4-F. 


44 That more and better educa- 

tional and recreational oppor- 
tunities be made available for young 
adults in civilian and military life. 


45 That schools, labor, industry, 

and other community agencies 
and the military services improve 
and expand their personnel, evalu- 
ation, placement, vocational-guid- 
ance and counseling activities to 
serve the interests of young people 
and to promote the over-all develop- 
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so as to insure continuity of service. 


35 That States and other appropri- 
ate public bodies establish and 
enforce standards covering the em- 
ployment of youth in all occupa- 
tions, such standards to include min- 
imum age and wages, as well as 
hours of work, night work, protec- 
tion from hazardous occupations, 
and provisions for workmen’s com- 
pensation; and that, under these 
conditions, employers, in coopera- 
tion with labor, be urged to provide 
appropriate work experience for 
youth on a part-time basis. 
36 That one department in each 
State government, whether it be 
welfare, health, or education, work- 
ing in close conjunction with the 
other departments concerned, set up 
all-inclusive minimum standards for 
all day-care centers, nursery schools, 
and kindergartens. 


37 That appropriate public bodies 
establish minimum standards for 
licensing or authorization with re- 
spect to plant, program, and staff, 
for all child-care and _ preschool 
groups. 
38 That a continuous program of 
education regarding the role of 
social service in adoption be carried 
on for the general public and for 


Furthering healthy personality development in relation 
to the influence of certain social and economic forces 


ment and efficient utilization of our 
human resources. 


46 That adequate allowances be 
provided for wives and children 
of servicemen. 


47 That the participation of chil- 

dren and youth in community 
activities during times of stress be 
in accordance with their stage of de- 
velopment and designed to minimize 
their anxieties. 


48 That governmental and volun- 

tary agencies work to meet the 
needs of the wives and children of 
personnel in the armed forces mov- 
ing to new communities, in order to 
insure their absorption into com- 
munity life and to provide adequate 
housing, health, educational, recrea- 
tional, and spiritual services to meet 
their needs. 


49 That specific efforts be made to 
bring lower-income groups up to 
a higher-income level and to in- 


the professions involved, to the end 
that effective safeguards be a- 
chieved for the protection of the 
adopted child, his natural parents, 
and his adoptive parents; that exist- 
ing legislation be strengthened and, 
if need be, new legislation enacted 
to assure such protection; and that 
qualified adoption agencies, local 
and State-wide, voluntary and pub- 
lic, be strengthened and developed 
to further assure such protection. 


39 That appropriate public bodies 

set minimum standards for agen- 
cies and institutions providing foster 
care for children, whether foster 
day care or full-time care, and pro- 
vide for authorization or licensing 
and supervision to maintain those 
standards. 


40 That all programs for children 

and youth with handicaps be ex- 
panded to provide for physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and occupational 
needs. 


41 That children of migrant and 

seasonal workers be given all the 
protections and services available to 
other children, with special regard 
to transportation, housing, sanita- 
tion, health and educational serv- 
ices, social benefits, and protection 
under labor laws. 


crease their real income by provid- 
ing a greater variety of community 
services; such expansion of services 
to include children in all the States 
and Territories and the District of 
Columbia. 


50 That there be authoritative ex- 

ploration of methods of improv- 
ing the economic situation of chil- 
dren in families with inadequate in- 
comes, with particular attention to 
family allowances, tax exemptions 
for children, and expenses of work- 
ing mothers. 


51 That the full program recom- 

mended by the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights be supvorted 
because it represents our faith in 
and practice of democracy, and fur- 
ther, that prompt steps be taken to 
eliminate all types of racial and re- 
ligious segregation, and that this 
conference through its most appro- 
priate channels appeal immediately 
to the Federal Government to abol- 
ish segregation in the Nation’s cap- 
ital, making Washington an example 
to the world of a truly working 
democracy without discriminatory 
practice on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 


52 That to insure the welfare of all 
children the following specific 
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measures be taken to provide a well- 
rounded comprehensive housing and 
community-development program: 


a Maximum emphasis should be 
placed on maintaining standards 
adequate for health, comfort, and 
decency in both private and public 
housing. 


b The construction of 810,000 low- 
rent public housing units should 
proceed at full speed in order to 
provide much-needed housing for 
low-income families now living in 
slums. 


ce A cooperative housing program 
should be developed, specifically 
geared to meet the needs of mid- 
dle-income families who are in- 
eligible for public housing. 

d Our national housing program 


should meet the requirements of 
families, not only in every income 


group, but also in every type of 
community, rural and urban, and 
of every size from the largest to 
the smallest. 


e The slum clearance and urban de- 
velopment and _ redevelopment 
program, now getting under way 
with Federal assistance, should 
be supported as an integral part 
of over-all community planning. 


f Adequate housing for families of 
defense workers of middle and 
lower income should be regarded 
as an essential criterion in pro- 
viding defense housing facilities 
in a period of mobilization. 


53 That development of new hous- 

ing facilities give special atten- 
tion to health, recreation, and social 
needs; and, to the extent that 
private industry does not provide 
suitable housing for low-income 


4 Furthering healthy personality by mobilizing citizens for 
the improvement of conditions affecting children and youth 


56 That community groups and 

community leaders reexamine 
their attitudes and procedures in 
the light of this conference, and 
make appropriate adaptations and 
changes. 


57 That in order to insure proper 
assessment, creative planning, 

and appropriate action with respect 

to meeting the needs of children 

and youth communities undertake 

the following tasks on a continu- 

ing basis: 

a Developing broad community in- 
terests. 

b Obtaining the broadest possible 
community sponsorship. 

ec Obtaining, where necessary, tech- 
nical assistance in planning and 
carrying out the program. 


—_ 


Initiating or organizing studies 
and gathering facts that are fo- 
cused on specific problems accord- 
ing to priorities. 


Cc 


e Interpreting the facts, and in- 
forming the community as to their 
significance. 


And that since goals and methods 
are closely intertwined, in undertak- 
ing these tasks the methods used be 
based on the following principles: 


a People as individuals and as 
groups should be helped to help 
themselves; professional workers 
should find their role in giving 
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this kind of help. 


b Differences and stresses that may 
be present should be recognized 
and utilized positively. 


ec Broad-based participation of all 
groups without discrimination as 
to age, sex, race, creed, national 
origin, or economic level should 
be developed. 


d Fact finding should be used as a 
part of a total educational proc- 
ess. 


e Channels of communication be- 
tween individuals and groups 
should be provided for the pur- 
pose not only of furthering com- 
mon social objectives but also 
of improving relations between 
groups. 


f Since the community is served by 
both public and private agencies, 
which have a common concern for 
meeting the needs of children and 
youth, the endeavors of both 
should be utilized in planning, as- 
sessment, and financing. 


58 That the citizens of every com- 

munity accept responsibility for 
providing and maintaining adequate 
programs and facilities with pro- 
fessional personnel for education, 
health, and social services, and that, 
in the development of such pro- 
grams, full and appropriate use be 
made of all voluntary and public 
resources. 


families, such housing continue to be 
developed by governmental agen- 
cies. 


54 That, in view of television’s un- 

precedented growth and its po- 
tential as a medium for mass educa- 
tion, the television industry and all 
educational, health, and social agen- 
cies seeking to use this medium ac- 
cept their great social responsibility, 
and further, that this principle 
apply also to the other media of 
mass communication. 


55 That the Federal Communica- 

tions Commission reserve tele- 
vision channels for noncommercial 
educational television stations so 
that some part of the limited num- 
ber of frequencies to be allocated by 
the Commission may be reserved for 
educational uses and purposes which 
contribute to healthy personality de- 
velopment. 


59 That participation in planning 
in the community begin in the 
schools and in other institutions, in 
order that children, youth, and 
adults learn the importance of vol- 
untary participation and responsi- 
bility for community leadership. 


60 That all interested groups work 

in partnership to recruit, train, 
and use volunteer leaders for com- 
munity programs, with special at- 
tention to using young people in ap- 
propriate ways. 


61 That, since citizen participation 
is essential for effective com- 
munity services for children and 
youth, citizen advisory boards and 
similar groups representative of the 
community, when not already pro- 
vided, be established for public as 
well as private services, and that 
every effort be made to enable and 
secure participation by a cross sec- 
tion of the citizenry; and further 
that educational institutions and 
other groups emphasize the impor- 
tance of participation by volunteers 
as a basic factor in citizen respon- 
sibility. 
62 That communities foster cooper- 
ative community bodies repre- 
sentative of all community interests 
to study and advance better condi- 
tions and opportunities for young 
workers. 


63 That citizens be encouraged to 

support adequate appropriations 
and qualified staff to administer and 
enforce basic legislative standards 
of States and Territories and other 
appropriate public bodies, covering 
the employment of youth. 
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64 That, recognizing that youth 

has rights and responsibilities 
for better community living, pro- 
gressive opportunities be provided 
for young people to participate vi- 
tally in community activities and 
planning in order that they may 
have early preparation and experi- 
ence for leadership and community 
service; and further, that the pro- 
fessional workers accept their re- 
sponsibilities to stimulate the com- 
munity to see that these opportuni- 
ties are provided for youth. 


65 That youth representatives be 

placed on community boards of 
various agencies, in order that 
they may participate in the plan- 
ning, developmental, and operation- 
al phases of the total community 
programs. 


66 That, in recognition of the im- 

portance of cooperative work in 
behalf of children and youth among 
the governments and peoples of the 
world, full support be given to vol- 
untary efforts and governmental 
programs of an international nature. 


67 That immediate, vigorous, and 

continuing work be undertaken 
to provide for the organization and 
financing of National, State, and 
local programs which would put 
these recommentations into action. 


RESOLUTION ON FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 


Whereas the President of the United 
States, who called this Midcentury 
White House Conference, has stated 
that “ways to help our children and 
young people become mentally and 
morally stronger’ and develop into 
the “self-reliant individuals” that 
are the strength of our democracy, 
are “essential for the progress of 
mankind” and the preservation of 
“our own liberty as a Nation,” and 
Whereas the President has stated 
that “in the days ahead—we will 
have to make special efforts to see 
that children get a fair chance at 
the right start in life’’ and has asked 
this conference to proceed immedi- 
ately toward such goals, and 


Whereas over 100,000 citizens in all 
States and Territories have studied 
ways of improving the well-being of 
children in their own communities, 
and 

Whereas this White House Confer- 
ence has so dramatically demon- 
strated the pressing need for the 
better application of that which we 
know and that which we assume to 
be good as well as the importance of 
filling by further research the wide 
gaps in our knowledge of human 
and social behavior, and 
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Whereas the follow-up on the rec- 
ommendations and implications of 
the findings of the Midcentury 
White House Conference depend 
upon the fullest partnership of vol- 
untary and official effort, and 


Whereas this White House Confer- 
ence has demonstrated the need for 
more effective communication be- 
tween the National, State, and local 
levels, and 


Whereas there is need to establish a 
continuity of effort in follow-up, and 


Whereas the National Committee 
of the White House Conference, 
its advisory councils, and delegates 
attending the December meetings 
have recommended that machin- 
ery be authorized to implement 
follow-up: 


Be it resolved that this conference 
recommends approval of the follow- 
ing principles in effecting appropriate 
action in follow-up. 


1 That the chief operating groups 

upon which the responsibility 
for follow-up should fall will be ex- 
isting organizations National, 
State, and local. 


2 That the chief purposes of the 

follow-up effort should be to 
disseminate the findings of the con- 
ference, stimulate action on its rec- 
ommendations, and promote re- 
search designed to fill the gaps in 
knowledge which the conference has 
brought to light. 


3 That the participation of youth 

and the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach demonstrated in this confer- 
ence should be maintained and fur- 
ther developed. 


4 That a national committee 
should be formed as an advisory 
and consultative group. Such a 
committee should work through all 
the groups which have a primary 
concern for the well-being of the Na- 
tion’s children and youth. Itshould 
be made up of individual citizens 
asked to serve in their own right 
rather than as representatives of or- 
ganizations or interests and deter- 
mine its own methods of financing. 


5 That provision for continuity 
should be implemented by— 


a Including on this new commit- 
tee five selected members from 
each of the present advisory 
councils wishing to participate 
in follow-up, members from the 


presently organized national 
committee, and members at 
large, and 


b Providing for State and local 
follow-up organization. 


6 That ongoing activities should 

be effected by this national 
committee through an _ advisory 
council for participation of national 
organizations and an advisory coun- 
cil for State and local action and 
through such technical committees 
as may be indicated, and that the 
committee should provide for ap- 
propriate cooperation with govern- 
mental groups at all levels. 


' That the national committee 

here proposed should of neces- 
sity be allowed discretion, within 
the framework of the purposes 
here set forth, to make such changes 
as will assure the attainment of the 
conference objectives. 


8 That authority for setting up 

this follow-up program should 
be given to the National Committee 
of the Midcentury White House Con- 


ference. 
CONSENSUS 


Recognizing that this is a time 
of crisis posing the very issue of 
survival, and desiring to summarize 
the aspirations embodied in the rec- 
ommendations and to declare the 
spirit in which the recommendations 
will be interpreted and followed, 
the conference adopted the follow- 
ing statements as representing a 
consensus of the group and an ex- 
pression of its unity of purpose: 


1 The full development of the 

whole child is the basic philoso- 
phy and ultimate aim of all recom- 
mendations. 


2 All services, programs, and fa- 

cilities for children and young 
people should be provided without 
discrimination as to race, creed, 
color or national origin. 


3 Continuing emphasis on re- 
search and its application is 
essential. 


4 Qualified personnel is needed 

in sufficient number to staff 
services and programs for chidren 
and youth. 


5 Youth should be included as 
full participants in all appro- 
priate community activities. 


6 Effective partnership between 

voluntary and governmental 
agencies is needed in the further- 
ance of this program. 


7 Effective teamwork by the pro- 
fessions is essential to develop- 
ment of healthy personality. 


8 Full participation of all citizens 
is necessary in providing and 

sustaining all programs and services 

recommended by this conference. 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH YOUTH 


MARGERY CUNNINGHAM, Assistant Director of Communications, 


Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


OT LONG before the Decem- 
N ber meetings of the Midcen- 

tury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, a Washing- 
ton high-school girl who had been 
active in the preparatory work 
asked Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, “Why 
weren’t young people permitted to 
join in any of the earlier White 
House Conferences?”’ 

“T guess because the adults 
weren't smart enough to think of 
it,’ Miss Lenroot answered. 

Given the opportunity to partici- 
pate, the teen-agers reveled in it. 
In the preconference period, many 
worked actively with State, county, 
and local committees, and in their 
own organizations, helping to make 
the surveys on which the conference 
would base some of their discus- 
sions. 

The 75 young people who made 
up the advisory council on youth 
participation came to Washington 
in a body twice during the year be- 
fore the meetings, to exchange ideas 
on the conference work they were 
doing back home and to plan how 
they could take part most usefully 
in the December meetings and in 
the follow-up. 

At the second of these meetings 
they attacked a problem that 
wasn’t on their agenda but that 
was bothering many of them so 
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much that they felt they must do 
something about it right away. And 
so they passed a resolution deplor- 
ing the racial prejudice and discrim- 
ination that they saw in their vari- 
ous home communities. 

Then, arming themselves with the 
only weapon available to them at 
the moment, they decided that when 
they came to Washington for the 
conference they would stay away 
from establishments that would not 
accept all of them. 

They returned to Washington in 
December, 500 strong, and at panels 
and work groups they were centers 
of interest as they sought their 
chances—side by side with adults 
with national reputation—to ask 
questions, to report their conclu- 
sions, and to take issue when they 
didn’t agree. 


Youth speaks up 


The youth delegates contributed 
something to every subject, but they 
seemed particularly vocal on com- 
munity organization and planning. 

If these boys and girls are typical, 
then the youngsters in our Ameri- 
can communities want to work with 
adults and are doing so wherever 
they get the chance. 

At the conference they decried 
the tendency they see in adults to 
give only lip service to the idea of 


youth participation in community 
affairs. One young delegate from 
Georgia told his work group that 
“older people ask for our opinions 
when they are planning something 
that concerns us, such as recreation 
projects, and then do not pay any 
attention to our opinions when they 
get them.” In a discussion of causes 
of conflict between youth and adults, 
a Virginia student said that too 
often adult boards and groups pick 
out “‘safe’”’ young people, for fake 
participation, instead of letting 
youth elect their own choices. 


Both youth and adults benefit 


Toward the end of the conference 
all the young delegates got together 
to evaluate their experiences and to 
plan follow-up action. As a group, 
these boys and girls felt they had 
benefited through hearing how 
adults feel about youth problems; 
through learning to work with 
adults, getting actual experience; 
through the general knowledge the y 
gained; and through the chance to 
hear of proposed solutions to prob- 
lems they know exist in their own 
communities. In turn, they felt they 
had contributed by giving adults 
their own viewpoint on youth prob- 
lems, and by calling adults’ attention 
to further ones. 

As for follow-up action, the young 
people voted to meet once more to 
evaluate progress; and they urged 
that youth members be included on 
follow-up committees at all levels, 
from national to local. 

The young people passed a reso- 
lution registering their concern 
about the spiritual welfare of chil- 
dren and youth, and asking the con- 
ference “to state clearly its faith in 
the fundamental principles upon 
which American democracy is based 
and to confirm our faith in the 
authority of a Supreme Being, in the 
innate dignity of all men. and in the 
application of this faith to all areas 
of life.” 

They did not put it into the rec- 
ord in so many words; but as to 
their own faith in American democ- 
racy and in their individual and col- 
lective futures there is no doubt. 

“When we come back in 1960 as 
adults . . .” they said to each other, 
and to 1950’s grown-ups. Time 
after time they prefaced remarks 
with, “by the time of the next White 
House Conference . . .” 

Clearly, they expect to be active 
in 1960 projects in behalf of our 
children and youth. And they have 
no doubt that they will be well- 
adjusted, contributing citizens of a 
democratic Nation and of a world 
which is a better one for all. 
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AND WE 





HARRY S. TRUMAN 


President of the United States 


“Our teachers — and all others 
who deal with our young people— 
should place uppermost the need for 
making our young people under- 
stand our free institutions and the 
values on which they rest. We must 
fight against the moral cynicism— 
the materialistic view of life — on 
which communism feeds. We must 
teach the objectives that lie behind 
our institutions, and the duty of all 
our citizens to make those institu- 
tions work more perfectly. Nothing 
is more important than this. And 
nothing this conference can do will 
have a greater effect on the world 
struggle against communism than 
spelling out the ways in which our 
young people can better understand 
our democratic institutions, and why 
we must fight, when necessary, to 
defend them.” 





GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Republic 
ef the Philippines 


“Tf the Charter of the United Na- 
tions were faithfully complied with, 
this and succeeding generations 
would be saved from the scourge of 
war. Fundamental human rights, 
the dignity and worth of the human 
person, and the equal rights of men 
and women as well as of nations 
large and small would be secure. 
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A rule of law based on reason and 
equity would be maintained. Social 
progress and better standards of life 
would be attained in a context of 
larger freedom... 

“That is the kind of world to 
which the children of today are en- 
titled. It is the kind of world which 
we are trying to build for them 
through the United Nations.” 





OSCAR R. EWING 


Federal Security Administrator 


Chairman, Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 


“The theme of our conference is 
simple, yet far-reaching: How to 
provide each child with a fair 
chance to achieve a healthy person- 
ality. Our purpose is to consider 
what we need to do in order to de- 
velop in children the mental, emo- 
tional, and spiritual qualities essen- 
tial to individual happiness and re- 
sponsible citizenship; and how the 
physical, economic, and social con- 
ditions of our society affect this 
great goal. 

“We aim to further the devel- 
opment of a healthy personality 
through the contributions of family 
life, the church, the school, health 
services, social services, vocational 
guidance, and placement services. 
We are exploring, at the same time, 
economic forces; working condi- 
tions; leisure time; and the influence 
of the law, the courts, and the pro- 
tective services. 

‘‘We have to explore the spiritual 
values of our people and our so- 
ciety ; the effect of conflicting stand- 
ards; the influence of the neighbor- 
hood; the effect of family income; 
the significance of artistic expres- 
sion; the impact of the mass media 
of communications, such as the 
press, radio, television, movies, and 
the like; and the effect of mobiliza- 
tion and possible war. 

“We aim to further healthy per- 


sonality development of children in 
special situations—children in fam- 
ilies with inadequate income; chil- 
dren with part-time parents; chil- 
dren on the move; children with se- 
vere mental and physical limita- 
tions; children with serious emo- 
tional disorders; and children who 
rebel. 

“We aim, finally, to determine 
how a community can assess what 
needs to be done in planning cre- 
atively for young people: how the 
energies of business, labor, civic, 
and other special groups may be en- 
listed in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren; how democratic leadership 
functions in such community plan- 
ning and action; and how best to 
implement the recommendations 
and findings that come out of this 
conference.” 





ALLISON DAVIS 


Professor of Education, University of 


Chicago 


“Teachers misunderstand and re- 
sent the slum child’s fighting, just 
as they do his cursing, his so-called 
precocious sexual behavior, and his 
dialect. In lower-class families, 
however, the parents themselves 
have taught their children to fight 
not only children of either sex but 
also adults who ‘make trouble’ for 
them. If the child or adolescent 
cannot whip a grown opponent, the 
mother or father will join the fight. 
In such lower-class groups, an ado- 
lescent boy who does not try to be 
a good fighter will not receive the 
approval of the father, nor will he 
be acceptable to any play group or 
gang. The result of these cultural 
sanctions is that he learns to fight 
and to admire fighters. The concep- 
tion that aggression and hostility are 
neurotic or maladaptive symptoms 
of a chronically frustrated adoles- 
cent is an ethnocentric view of mid- 
dle-class psychiatrists. In lower-class 
families, physical aggression is as 
much a normal, socially approved, 
and socially inculeated type of be- 
havior as it is in frontier communi- 
ties.” 
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DR. MARGARET MEAD 


Associate Curator of Ethnology, Americar 
Museum of Natural History 


“American children are growing 
up within the most rapidly chang- 
ing culture of which we have any 
record in the world, within a cul- 
ture where for several generations, 
each generation’s experience has 
differed sharply from the last, and 
in which the experience of the 
youngest child in a large family will 
be extraordinarily different from 
that of the first-born. Mothers can- 
not look back to the experience of 
their mothers, nor even to that of 
their older sisters; young husbands 
and fathers have no guides to the 
behavior which they are assuming 
today. So long standing and so 
rapid have been these processes of 
change that expectation of change 
and anxiety about change have been 
built into our character as a people. 
Our homes have become launching 
platforms from which our children 
set out on uncharted seas, and we 
have become correspondingly more 
anxious that they should be per- 
fectly equipped before they go.” 





LEONARD W. MAYO 


Director, Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children 


“If we are to make substantial ad- 
vances in application in the next 
decade we must work consciously 
and assiduously to develop the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. A scientific attitude of mind; 
not an ordinary open mind, but a 
searching one; not just an inquir- 
ing mind, but a mind and a heart 
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that have what Einstein has called 
‘‘a passion for comprehension”; a 
mind that does not reject simply be- 
cause it does not know, which does 
not let bias rule, nor allow insistence 
on one point of view to have sway. 

“2. A far better synthesis of avail- 
able knowledge than we have at 
present; and a better collation of 
the results of current research in 
both the physical and social sciences 


“3. The recognition that there is 
an art as well as a science of ap- 
plication... 

“4, An identification and cultiva- 
tion of the channels through which 
knowledge must be disseminated 
and applied ... 

“5. Intelligent team work... 

“6. We need foundations and uni- 
versities which will recognize that 
we have now reached the place 
where demonstration and experi- 
mentation in the spirit of, and with 
the methods of, research are needed 
at the point of application quite as 
much as pure research is needed in 
the acquiring of new knowledge.” 





DR. BENJAMIN SPOCK 


Co-Director, Rochester Child Health Insti- 
tute, Rochester, Minn. 


. . Though our knowledge is 
incomplete in most aspects of per- 
sonality development, there is plenty 
of knowledge to do an infinitely bet- 
ter job than is being done today. 
The most obvious and immediate 
needs, to my mind, are to provide 
more and earlier help for emotion- 
ally neglected children and to im- 
prove our schools. I think the most 
fundamental question is: Why are 
so many parents unable to enjoy 
their children? We know what 
some of the causes are in individuals 
and that individual psychotherapy 
can be effective in certain cases. But 
we have not studied the problem 
from a broad public-health point of 
view and we have not begun to think 
of broad solutions. One of the in- 
vestigations will be to see what edu- 
cational methods, from nursery 
school through college, can do to 
keep alive the delight in children 


which is usually present in child- 
hood, and to bring the boy and girl 
to adulthood with the feeling that 
there is no more important, honor- 
able, and soul-satisfying job than 
having and caring for children.” 





KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


Chief, Children’s Bureau 


Secretary, Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 


“White House Conferences have 
seen their tasks as beginning—not 
ending—with a closing session in 
Washington. This conference has 
a more adequate basis for follow-up 
than any previous conference, be- 
cause it has involved so many citi- 
zens in preparatory work and be- 
cause it surpasses all others in the 
number and representative charac- 
ter of its membership. The plan for 
follow-up adopted today should en- 
list the continuing activity of all 
who have contributed to the success 
of this gathering. Its influence 
should result in action affecting all 
of our children and young people, 
wherever and under whatever cir- 
cumstances they live. 

“The conference will so affect 
their lives if every person who has 
had the privilege of participation in 
it will hold himself or herself per- 
sonally responsible for a vital share 
in follow-up work. The conference 
findings and recommendations, if 
they are to be made effective, re- 
quire renewed emphasis on the priv- 
ileges and obligations of parent- 
hood; review of the focus and meth- 
ods of scientific research; reorienta- 
tion of professional education and 
professional service in many fields; 
examination of the ways in which 
our services are organized; review 
of the distribution of functions 
among the different agencies and 
the manner of their coordination be- 
tween public and private agencies; 
more comprehensive and represen- 
tative community planning; in- 
creased financial provision for pub- 
lic and private services; and above 
all, more effective means of citizen 
action.” 
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A CONFERENCE WITH A FUTURE 


MELVIN A. GLASSER, Executive Director, Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


ERE’S one conference, wrote 
H an astute newspaper reporter 
to her paper, that “‘came in 
with its sleeves*relled up and went 
out with them rolled up higher.” 
Already, reports of follow-up 
plans and activities suggest that 
delegates to the Midcentury White 
House Conference, together with 
the folk back home who shared in 
the 2 years of preparation for the 
conference, have rolled their sleeves 
well above their elbows! 
“Little White House Conferences’ 
are in the making in many States. 


Kansas has already had one, at 
the annual meeting of the State 
Council for Children and Youth, 


in December. The Connecticut Com- 
mission on Children and Youth also 
met that month to launch its post- 
conference action. Idaho is work- 
ing up four regional meetings for 
1951. Indiana is bringing together 
1,000 conference workers from all 
over the State for a thorough review 
of conference recommendations. 
Maryland has launched three re- 
gional meetings, with 28 delegates 
from each county — half of them 
young people. 

These are just samples of what 
may be expected to happen in many 
States in the coming months. Stim- 
ulating this activity will be the ad- 
visory council on State and local ac- 
tion. State chairmen reported that 
at least half the State committees 
have funds in hand with which 
to get started on follow-up activi- 
ties, and two-thirds have specific 
plans on what they want to do next. 

National organizations, too, have 
moved ahead. Immediately after 
the conference, Salvation Army 
delegates got together to ask them- 
selves which of the conference rec- 
ommendations applied especially to 
the work of their organization. They 
came up with a sizable list of proj- 
ects on which they might profitably 
put special emphasis. One of the 
things they plan to do, for instance, 
is to reexamine their training pro- 
grams to see if they give enough at- 
tention to instruction in child 
growth and development and in 
family counseling. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
launching a Nation-wide community 
improvement contest, to “Build 
Freedom With Youth.” Through 
this contest, the 14,500 member 
clubs will be encouraged to develop, 
in partnership with young people, 
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cooperative community improve- 
ment activities, such as recreation 
projects, vocational-guidance pro- 
grams, better-citizenship activities. 
This enterprise was _ publicly 
launched in Washington in mid-Jan- 
uary. The American Legion’s Child 
Welfare Conferences, and also the 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, will feature the White House 
Conference at regional meetings. 


National associations active in follow-up 


Professional as well as lay groups 
intend to turn the White House Con- 
ference experience to good account 
through their national organiza- 
tions. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association began its fol- 
low-up work with a 2-day meeting 
immediately after the conference, 
when 135 of its members agreed 
that the association should urge all- 
out support for the conference rec- 
ommendations. Its members hope, 
too, to make homemaking teaching 
and programs more “family cen- 
tered,” and to stimulate more re- 
search relating homemaking to 
child development. The Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, National Education As- 
sociation, is giving major considera- 
tion to the White House Conference 
findings and recommendations at its 
annual meeting in February. In 
March the directors of nursing in 
State departments of health at their 
biennial meeting with the Public 
Health Service and the Children’s 
Bureau will consider the implica- 
tions of the White House Confer- 
ence for nursing. 

Again, these are only early flashes 
on the way national organizations 
intend to push ahead. The advisory 
council on the participation of na- 
tional organizations “favors a united 
forward movement to reap the har- 
vest that this conference will pro- 
duce,” reported its chairman, Rob- 
ert E. Bondy, Director of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, at 
the conference. As evidence of its 
interest and good faith, this council, 
with 464 member organizations, 
voted at its last meeting before the 
conference to continue as an advis- 
ory body after the conference, and 
to convene again in a year to report 
on results of follow-up activities. 
In addition, member organizations 
agreed to do whatever they can to 
make the conference findings and 


recommendations widely known. 

Federal agencies that had helped 
in conference preparations through 
an advisory council on Federal par- 
ticipation are already spreading 
news about the conference. Through 
the Department of Agriculture, 
State and county extension work- 
ers and young people cooperating 
in extension programs held a 6-day 
postconference meeting to decide 
what special significance confer- 
ence recommendations have for 
boys and girls in rural areas. Re- 
gional medical and child-welfare 
representatives of the Children’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, and the Office of Educa- 
tion, are discussing how they can 
best cooperate in the ongoing proj- 
ects. 

Tying all these activities and in- 
terests together will be the national 
committee, as planned by the final 
plenary session of the conference. 
This committee will have some 40 
members, including 5 representa- 
tives from each of three of the ad- 
visory councils and a number from 
the conference national committee; 
and the remainder are to be chosen 
at large. State and local action rep- 
resentatives have already been 
elected. The Federal Government 
will continue its cooperation 
through the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth. 

On the evening after the confer- 
ence, the national committee met to 
discharge its responsibility on fol- 
low-up. It authorized its executive 
director to turn over to the fol- 
low-up committee, after bills are 
paid, whatever funds there were— 
and there are funds with which 
to get started. It approved the ap- 
pointment of a small staff for the 
interim period. The national com- 
mittee is now being organized. 


New participants welcome 


With these fine beginnings, the 
real work of the conference gets 
under way across the Nation, with 
a spirit and high resolve that prom- 
ise much for our 53 million children. 
Citizens who were not a part of the 
preparatory stage or of the confer- 
ence meetings but who would like 
to share in this, its third and most 
challenging stage, are urged to write 
to their State White House Confer- 
ence committees or the Midcentury 
White House Conference, Federal 
Security Building, Washington, D.C. 
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PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, we 
the members of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 












































ed 

igh From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you may grow 

ar- with trust in yourself and in others. 

ing ' ; 

igh We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to 

ire, strengthen your sense of belonging. 

*k- : P , 

se We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help 

lay you to understand the rights of others, so that you may experience 

ide cooperative living. 

. We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may 

“wed have the opportunity freely to create. 

are We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so 

i that you may have the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 

Ca- We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to your 

an learning, to your social experience, and to your happiness. 

0j- 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the 
in- importance of moral courage. 
nal 
nal We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

"10 We will provide you with all opportunities possible to develop your 

in. own faith in God. 

“d We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for 

: deepening your understanding of life. 

en We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, so that 

tl together we may achieve a truly democratic society. 

ent We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic 

ion practices, so that you may have the material basis for a full life. 

ym- 

We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, so 
er- that you may develop your talents and contribute to a better world. 
to 
‘ol- We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help 
ive you grow in health and strength. 

oo We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, to 

“a provide foster care according to your inherent rights. 

ich We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide you | 

«a more effectively as you develop your potentialities. 

m- As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a family life of 
your own and accepting larger social responsibilities, we will work 
with you to improve conditions for all children and youth. 

che - y . . . . . . . 

ets SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those quali- 

ith ties of vision and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope 

m- for the future. 

os Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, 

mn we ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world society 

—_ based on freedom, justice, and mutual respect. 

ost 

ite 

er- 

ry 

ral 
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Our readers are asking— 


about Midcentury Conference ma- 
terials—which ones can be had now, 
and how soon others will be 
available. 

As we go to press, this is the 
situation: 

The Chart Book is for sale now, 
at $1 acopy. It offers 75 charts in 
color, on such subjects as child popu- 
lation, housing, infant mortality, 
child-health services, working moth- 
ers, children away from home, 
babies born out of wedlock, employ- 
ment of children and youth, and 
education. Each chart is accom- 
panied by brief supplementary text. 
Page Send check or money order for $1 
to the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference, Washington 25, D. C. 

The conference has had mimeo- 
graphed a list of educational films. 
(This listing does not imply en- 
dorsement by the conference). All 
are 16-mm. films; all have sound. 
Time required and distributor are 
given for each, as well as a short 
description of the picture. This 
list is free. 

The conference has added an- 
other record (two sides) to the 
album that we described last month. 
Besides the excerpts from the major 
speeches, the album now includes a 
27-minute documentary program, 
which gives a running account of 
events at the conference from the 
opening day to the debate by the 
delegates on the conference recom- 
fendations. The set includes seven 
16-inch double-faced records, 33 1-3 
rpm. They can be played on any 
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standard playback equipment, but 
not on the ordinary home record 
player. Price $10. Pay in advance 
or on delivery. Write to the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Washington, 
25, D. C. 

The conference proceedings are 
expected to come from the press in 
April. The complete fact-finding 
report, however, will not be pub- 
lished until fall. 
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